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reinforced the attitudes of passivity and dullness. The six years of the elementary
school were minutely defined into six standards, or grades of achievement, that pupils
were expected to master in sequence. And each year they were examined by external
inspectors who then recommended allocation of national grants on the basis of the
number of passes achieved in a school. Thus the teachers' task was basically to teach to
the syllabus of the three R's in order to keep the money flowing to the school, so his
salary could be paid. "Payment by results" anticipated the accountability movement
and performance contracting in the United States by a hundred years. As the
twentieth century opened, this ideal of achievement dominated the education of
Britain's "second nation," the working poor.31
By any reckoning it was also a poorer education than was obtainable for a fee in
the preparatory classes of the secondary schools. Learner-oriented education may have
been slow in coming, but come it did, gradually and painfully, through the efforts of
aggressive educational reformers as different as Margaret McMillan and A. S. Neill. By
the 1960s the British pride in their infant school was attracting attention throughout
the world. Just how this transformation in elementary education took place in infant
schools (ages five to seven) and how it began to affect the junior schools (ages seven to
eleven) is one of the success stories for learner-oriented education that could well be
compared with the story of progressive education in the United States, a process that
had gained widespread public notice some twenty to thirty years earlier. An excellent
summation of the modern British view of informal education with stress on the
freedom of children's activity and choice in a flexible setting under the guidance rather
than the task-mastering of the teacher is contained in an official publication com-
monly known as the Plowden Report.32
In the last third of the nineteenth century, the opportunity for children of the
middle classes to enter secondary schools and thus be prepared for higher positions in
society expanded considerably. From being a fairly limited preserve for the landed
classes, who continued to dominate English society until World War I, secondary
schools began to admit a larger proportion of the business and industrial middle
classes. When the Clarendon Commission studied the public schools in 1861, it
reported on nine such schools; by 1900 there were some 100 grammar schools that
claimed to serve the same purposes as the "great" nine, and by 1950 some ISO.33
An intriguing social analysis of this process of broadening the clientele of
secondary education-but only under severe limitations-is given by Lawrence Stone in
a comparative study of the role of education in the modernization of England and
Japan. Stone argues persuasively that the Victorian public schools deliberately main-
tained the Greek and Latin classics in their prime curricular position in the public
31 See Simon, op. cit., for descriptions of the "payment by results" system and the growing labor
criticism of the plight of the elementary schools.
32 Central Advisory Council on Education, Oiildren and Their Primary Schools, 2 vols., Her
Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 1967.
33See Simon, op. cit., chap. 3, for a description of the process of consolidating the public schools
into a system whereby they operated independently of elected governmental bodies and sought to
serve a national and not just a local clientele.